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Why let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalléd play; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep: 
So runs the world away. 
—HaMLET 
<D 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHatv Bipwe tt, Organist 
“ed 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men et women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MAYOR SCULLY! 

Cornelius Decatur Scully, by an odd turn of the 
wheel of fortune, is now Mayor of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Scully was born in Pittsburgh November 9, 
1878, was educated at the University of Penp. 
sylvania, and after graduating from the law school 
of the University of Pittsburgh began a brillian 
career at the bar. Elected to the City Coungil, 
he was chosen as its president, and it was th 
this incident that by the provision of the charter 
he became Mayor when the position was vacate 
by the resignation of his predecessor. Mayor 
Scully has always been devoted to the constr. 
tive side of civic life. Asa member of the Nationa 
Probation Association he has studied and writte 
on the parole system and its relation to the sup 
pression of crime; and he has recently inaugurated 
a weekly nonpartisan radio discussion under the 
title “Your Government.'’ Mayor Scully come 
from a family that settled in Pittsburgh in 1803, 
and he has received from these forebears the 
tradition of public service. It goes without 
saying that everyone wishes him a happy and 
prosperous administration. 


VOLTAIRE DIDN'T SAY IT 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Your October number carried an editorial dis- 
cussing Earl Browder’s expulsion from: Terre 
Haute, in which you emphatically stated that 
Voltaire never made the famous statement: 
**While I disagree with every word he has uttered, 
I would give my life in defense of his right to 
Say it.” 

I have grown up on those thrilling words of 
Voltaire’s, and in proot of his authorship may| 
refer you to a full-page advertisement published 
recently in a number of magazines by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers in support of unrestricted 
expression of opinion. Appearing under the 
caption: “They saw Si Putney but they heard 
Voltaire!’ I quote: 

“It was like lighting a match in a powde 
magazine . . . for that traveling salesman © 
air his political views in Si Putney’s General Store. 
And when he began on, ‘What ails you farmers 

. a dozen angry voices shut him u 

lenty! It was then that Si Putney stood up o 
bis full six-foot-three. ‘Listen!’ he said. ‘I den 
cotton to this stranger's kind o’ talk no mort’ 
you. But I'll fight any man in the store who 
says he ain't got a full and free license to s 
his mind!’ And those grim-faced men fell silent 
before that grim demand for tolerance, as free men 
have always honored it since it was stated by 
Voltaire nearly two hundred years ago, when he 
said: ‘I wholly disagree with what you say, but! 
will defend to the Toth your right to say it.” 

—Georce S. Gann 


No, those men around the cracker barrel may 
have seen a fair-minded store-keeper but they 
did not hear Voltaire. Although it is worthy 
Voltaire's liberal mind, he did not originate th 


(Continued on page 190) 
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FOUNDER'S DAY 1936 


7. thirty-ninth celebration of 
Founder’s Day was held in Carnegie 
Music Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
October 15, at four oclock. As the men, 
women, and children who made up the 
large audience took their seats, they 
beheld a platform handsomely deco- 
rated with the flowers of the season and 
carrying in a circular of standards the 
flags of the nations whose artists had 
contributed to the Carnegie Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Paintings. These 
friends had come to take part in a 
notable occasion, chiefly impelled by 
an eager interest to see and hear a great 
diplomatic official whose brilliant 
achievements in the field of interna- 
tional statesmanship had spread through 
our country—Hirosi Saito, Ambassador 
from Japan—and who had accepted the 
invitation of the trustees to deliver the 
annual address. The xpka radio sta- 
tion had, with accustomed generosity, 
extended its wide network for the free 
transmission of the program to the 
people at large; the prizes awarded to 
the winning pictures by the art jury 
were to be announced to a waiting 


world; the great organ was to be played 
by a master of its capacity; and Heaven 
was to be supplicated for its benedic- 
tion. When an announcer had informed 
the invisible portion of the audience of 
the program now before it, the pro- 
ceedings began. 


PresIDENT Cuurcu: It is a great pleasure 
to welcome you to another Founder's 
Day—you who are here in this beauti- 
ful Music Hall; and in like manner all 
you ladies and gentlemen and the chil- 
dren who sit with you in the homes of 
America, who will be with us in hearing 
and in spirit through the ever unending 
courtesy of our kpxa radio friends. 


Marshall Bidwell, —— and Di- 


rector of Music, played the “‘Liebes- 
traum in A Flat’’ by Liszt, and at its 
conclusion the Reverend Dr. H. Boyd 
Edwards, Minister of the Church of the 
Ascension, pronounced this invocation: 


Dr. Epwarps: Almighty God, ruler of 
all the peoples of the earth; forgive, 
we beseech Thee, our shortcomings as a 
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nation, purify our hearts to see and love 
the truth, give wisdom to our counsel- 
ors, and steadfastness to our people, and 
bring us at the last to that fair city of 
peace whose foundations are mercy, jus- 
tice, and good-will, and whose Builder 
and Maker Thou art, through thy Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Tue Presipent: When Commodore 
Perry sailed his ships into the hospita- 
ble harbors of Japan in 1853, he opened 
the eyes of an amazed world to a 
country of enchanting beauty, and 
brought into the family of nations a 
people who had always lived in tran- 
quillity and peace. When we search the 
remnants of history we find that the 
Japanese people were practicing the fine 
arts two hundred years before Greece 
reached the climax of her intellectual 
development, and six hundred years 
before the beginning of the Christian 
era. We have many beautiful objects of 
Japanese art here in our Carnegie Insti- 
tute; and this very day we can see in 
the halls of the Boston Museum in an 
exhibition of Japanese painting and 
sculpture a portrait of a poet done a 
thousand years ago, showing painting 
and literature hand in hand in Japan 
while Europe was still in the Dark 
Ages. Other paintings executed in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in- 
dicate that what we call our futuristic 
period really had its initiative in Japan. 
Perhaps we are not so grateful to Japan 
about that. But the stat in our art 
has long ago become the past in Japan, 
and this Japanese review at Boston with 
its futuristic style in decadence shows 
Japan leading the way back to sound 
tradition in a path that Europe and 
America might wisely follow. 

I wonder sometimes what the feelings 
of the Japanese people are when they 
compare the contentment of their for- 
mer shut-in life with the turmoil of the 
life into which they were enticed by 
Commodore Perry’s voyage. I wonder 
whether her benevolent Emperor and 
his retinue of able and brilliant states- 
men when they see themselves absorbed 


in the vortex of industrial strife ang 
warring ambitions which we call ciyjjj. 
zation have not sometimes wished tha 
they might withdraw “‘far from the 
madding crowd's ignoble strife,” and 
wrap themselves and their country once 
more in the mantle of silence, isolation, 
and mystery. The answer to that ques- 
tion must of course be in the negative, 
No nation can retreat from the progres 
it has made and no nation can live unto 
itself in the small and intimate world 
of today. 

The great water that separates Japan 
from the United States is significantly 
called the Pacific Ocean. Let it always 
be that. We have for more than one 
hundred years lived on a boundary line 
with Canada stretching three thousand 
miles from ocean to ocean without a 
soldier, a gun, a ship, or a fort on 
either side. I am sure that our people 
would be glad to live on those terms of 
confidence and good-will for a thousand 
years witi Japan. 

Today we are highly honored by 
having with us as our Founder's Day 
speaker the ambassador from Japan. | 
believe he will permit me to say that he 
is a diplomat of the new school who 
speaks his own mind and the mind of 
his country with entire candor. We 
want him to be that kind of diplomat 
today. The Carnegie Institute is the 
temple of peace in America. It dedi- 
cates itself to the destruction of war. 
Here on this platform stands the flag 
of Japan—this one on your extreme 
right—in a peaceful setting with the 
flags of other nations. We want our 
distinguished guest to feel that he is at 
home here, and to know that there is no 
ambition in his heart for the welfare 
and happiness of the Japanese people 
that is not shared in the fullest measure 
by the people of this country. I present 
his Excellency Ambassador Hirosi Saito 
of Japan. 


The Ambassador was received with 
great applause, a mark of welcome and 
approbation which plainly assured him 
of the cordial friendship of his audience. 
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WELFARE OF NATIONS 


By Hrrosr Sarto 
Japanese Ambassador to the United States 


Your President has been good enough 
in introducing me to say that I belong 
to the new school of diplomats who may 
speak their minds with complete candor. 
You may recall that Walpole used to 
describe old-fashioned diplomats as 
honest men sent abroad to tell lies in 
behalf of their countries. 

It is a great privilege and pleasure for 
me to participate in this annual ritual 
in honor of the Founder of this noble 
Institute and I wish to express my 
sincere thanks to the President for 
kindly inviting me to come. 

Standing in this edifice, 1 am forcibly 
reminded of the well-known epitaph to 
Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul's 
It feads: “Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice.”’ 
“If you would see his monument, look 
around you.’’ But the monument to 
Andrew Carnegie goes beyond the realm 
of the visible and in invisible dimensions 
is enshrined in the hearts of his fellow- 
men. His benevolent conceptions have 
relieved human miseries, increased hu- 
man knowledge, advanced arts and 
crafts, and contributed greatly to the 
welfare of all mankind. I am happy to 
have this opportunity of adding the 
Japanese echo of homage to this great 
man. 

He had great visions. He not only 
wished to improve the general con- 
ditions at horne; he was also concerned 
in the establishment of peace among 
nations; he was anxious to promote the 
welfare of nations. His activities in 
these lines were numerous and multi- 
farious. The torches he lighted are 
brightening the path toward universal 
peace along which humanity is plod- 
ding. 

But the goal is still far distant. We 
see all about us political turmoil and 
economic tribulations, ideological an- 
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tagonisms and international prejudices. 
The world is passing through a critical 
juncture. I wish that a great mind like 
that of Carnegie were here to help the 
counsel of statesmen. I only feel con- 
soled that, although the oak tree was 
felled, the acorns from its branches 
have been sown and are burgeoning 
forth. The institutions he left behind 
will always be a cogent force in ex- 
ploring the avenues of human concilia- 
tion. 

I am happy that in such a threatening 
political sky we see encouraging bright 
spots breaking through the clouds. One 
of them is the Japanese-American re- 
lations. Our two countries are pecul- 
iarly qualified and conditioned to be 
mutually helpful and valuable. The 
industries of the two countries are 
following different lines, and their 
economic interests are not conflicting 
with each other to any appreciable 
degree. The American Tariff Commis- 
sion reported recently that out of the 
total imports from Japan for 1934, 
aggregating $118,000,000, less than 
$10,000,000, or only 8.2 per cent, came 
into substantial competition with the 
American manufactures. The Report 
concludes: 

For the most part . . . . our export commodi- 
ties are different from those of Japan, and our 
ae foreign markets are not important mar- 

ets for Japan. For this reason the expansion of 
Japan's export trade has not been a major factor 
affecting the variations in the total trade of the 
United States in third countries. It has affected 


— ally the exports of countries other than the 
nited States. 


Of this small percentage representing 
the substantially competitive products, 
about a third has already been disposed 
of either through tariffs or through 
quota afrangements. There remains 
therefore only something like 5 per 
cent of the total imports from Japan 
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that may still be said to compete with 
American manufactures. The Tariff 
Commission Report further assures that 
in this category the competition has not 
been serious enough to affect the 
financial position of domestic pro- 
ducers. It can easily be predicted that 
any competition that may develop in 
the future cannot be of such great im- 
portance as to cause serious trouble 
between our two countries without 
some kind of adjustment being worked 
out. 

While on the subject of trade, it 
should further be noted that Japan's 
purchase from the United States has 
greatly exceeded her sale of goods. In 
1933 the trade balance in favor of the 
United States vis-a-vis Japan stood at 
$15,000,000; in 1934, at $91,000,000; and 
in 1935, at $50,000,000. It is an axiom 
in international trade that if you wish 
to sell, you have to buy. It holds true in 
the long run. I hope and believe, there- 
fore, that barriers against importation 
of Japanese goods into this country will 
not be increased but be gradually re- 
duced. That would insure the freer 


trade relations that are now so strongly 
advocated by the American Govern- 
ment. T. A. Bisson, of the Foreign 
Policy Association of New York, ap- 
pears to be of the same view. He 
summarizes the situation in the follow- 
ing sentences: 


Large sections of American industry and agri- 
culture have profited from this situation [of 
Japanese-American trade]. The resulting gains 
would be jeopardized by resort to drastic increases 
in tariffs on Japanese goods, which in many cases 
are already extremely high. The American con- 
sumer has also benefited by the cheaper prices of 
Japanese goods, more especially during a period 
of depression in which incomes were greatly 
reduced. 


I have so far spoken about the eco- 
nomic aspect of the situation. Politi- 
cally, our relationships are even 
smoother. There are actually no pend- 
ing questions that would disturb our 
traditional friendship. The occasional 
rumors of impending war between our 
two countries are floated by profes- 
sional alarmists, by selfish interests that 
seek profit in such eventuality, or by 
those who misunderstand the aspita- 
tions of the Japanese nation. We can 
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dismiss the sayings of alarmists or 
selfish promoters as groundless hoaxes, 
but as to those who misunderstand, a 
few words of enlightenment may not 
be amiss. 

Their apprehension seems to be that 
Japan is a militarist nation bent a 
imperialistic aggression and there ore 
an enemy to the peace structure, which 
humanity is now trying hard to develop 
and consolidate. Those critics base 
their argument upon recent occurrences, 
such as the Manchurian Affair, Japan’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, 
her proposal to terminate the Washing- 
ton Naval Treaty, the recent develop- 
ments in North China, and so on and on. 

I shall not have time today to dis- 
cuss all these matters in detail but I 
will most emphatically deny that Japan 
harbors any ambition of land-grabbing 
by militaristc methods. The genuine 


aims of the Japanese nation have been 
and will ever be the establishment of 
peace and the promotion of prosperity 
in East Asia. Japan realizes that she 
has to assume the leading rdle in the 
attainment of that object; she has 
willy-nilly to do so under the prevail- 


ing conditions if her national welfare 
is to be adequately safeguarded. All 
Japan's actions, ever since she came 
into contact with the outside world in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
to which the chairman has already re- 
ferred, have been motivated by this 
abiding objective. 

There is a story of a samurai in our 
feudal days that may explain the 
mentality of the Japanese people in the 
anxious period of their national life. 
A page by the name of Hijikata in the 
court of the Lord of Tosa was, by dint 
of his ability and courage, promoted to 
be a samurai. Soon after the happy 
event he encountered an itinerant sa- 
murai who challenged him to a duel. 
Having been only a page before, he had 
scarcely any training in the art of fenc- 
ing, nevertheless he was honor bound 
to accept the challenge. He knew that 
he had to die in the contest but he 
resolved that in dying he would not 


disgrace his liege lord. He then hied 
himself to a well-known fencing master 
and, after explaining the difficulties 
that had befallen him, asked the best 
way in which to die honorably. The 
master said: 

‘This is a very peculiar request but, 
since you are prepared to die, I advise 
you to do this: Brandish the sword 
above your head and close your eyes. 
Never open them. On the instant that 
you feel something cold on the head or 
on the arm, strike down with all your 
might, blindfolded. You will most 
surely be killed but the chances are you 
may kill him also. You will have 
fallen honorably.”’ 

At the duel Hijikata followed this 
advice and, eyes closed, waited for the 
moment to strike. The moment never 
came but he heard his adversary ex- 
claim: 

‘Tl am defeated, sir; 1 have fought 
many a duel, but have never encountered 
a man like you who is every inch on the 
alert. I surrender for the first time in 
my life.’’ 

He must have been awe-stricken by 
Hijikata’s determined posture. It must 
have been a case of mind over matter, 
of spiritual mastery over expert swords- 
manship. 

Hijikata opened his eyes and, much 
to his surprise, saw the warrior prostrate 
on the ground. 

When Japan took up arms against 
czarist Russia, she had been driven to 
the wall by Russia’s imperialist in- 
roads. She had no choice but to accept 
the challenge. Burning with the sense 
of atrocious wrong done her, she 
gathered up her courage and struck with 
eyes closed, as it were, fully prepared 
for the fatal eventuality. She won more: 
with the spirit than with martial 
prowess. 

The Russian purpose had been to. 
make Manchuria a stepping-stone in 
her aggressive progress in the Far East. 
That purpose was frustrated by the 
Russo-Japanese War. And then what 
occurred? Japan did not hold the 
stepping-stone but returned it to China.. 
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Later, it was revealed that China had 
concluded a secret treaty of military 
alliance with Russia in 1896, eight 
years before the Russo-Japanese War 
occurred. Had Japan known of the 
existence of such an alliance, the dis- 
position of Manchuria after the war 
might have been entirely different. In 
any case, China proved a very un- 
reliable ally to Russia in time of need. 

As a result of this desperate struggle 
for existence, Japan succeeded by treaty 
with China to Russian rights and con- 
cessions in Manchuria, the most im- 
portant of which were the Kwantung 
Leased Territory and the South Man- 
churia Railway. Immediately after the 
conclusion of the war Japan started to 
develop these vested rights with energy 
and enterprise and in a few years suc- 
ceeded in turning the region into the 
most tranquil and prosperous portion 
of all China. 

In the meantime, there arose a move- 
ment in China to recover all rights con- 
ceded to foreign powers. With oe 
to Japan, it was the intention of its 


advocates to deprive Japanese of all 


their treaty rights in Manchuria. Busi- 
ness was molested, property damaged, 
and murder perpetrated. But no regrets 
were expressed and no redemption was 
paid. It was in such a tense atmosphere 
that the Manchurian affair of 1931 
flared up. 

These conditions were adequately 
recognized by the League of Nations 
Commission sent to Manchuria to in- 
vestigate them. The only difference 
Japan had with the League Commission 
was in the method of approaching the 
question. The League tried to dis- 
regard the actual course of events and 
to advise Japan to adopt a solution 
which would most easily conform to 
the provisions of the covenant. Japan, 
with all the impending dangers near at 
hand, could not follow such an aca- 
demic counsel, and at last was con- 
strained to withdraw from the League 
of Nations. 

As to naval matters, let it suffice to 
say that Japan's desire is to limit the 


strength of all navies on the principle 
of ‘“‘nonmenace and nonaggression.” 
On that basis she was prepared to scale 
down her navy as low asthe other 
powers were prepared to go. Such 
desire did not coincide with the ideas of 
the powers concerned and she came to 
the conclusion that she could more 
economically form a navy adequate for 
national defense by freeing herself from 
categorical restrictions. She will never 
be a menace to others and she will never 
initiate a naval competition. 

It seems that great anxiety is felt in 
Western countries about the recent 
situation in North China. These anxie- 
ties are due greatly to erroneous or 
exaggerated reports appearing in news- 
papers. There have recently occurred 
atrocious murders in various parts of 
China in which Japanese nationals were 
victims. Circumstances show that in 
some cases the Chinese Government 
ought directly to share responsibility 
for such unfortunate incidents. In all 
Cases it is certain that the cause is to 
be sought in the connivance with, if 
not the encouragement of, anti-Japanese 
agitation by Chinese Government au- 
thorities. You may perhaps take a 
different view. You may ask: Is it not 
a form of passive resistance when the 
Chinese think that North China is now 
on the brink of falling into the ag- 
gressive hands of Japan? How could the 
Chinese Government suppress such 
popular agitation? Quite true, if such 
were the case. The fact of the matter is 
that Japan is not contemplating any 
such aggression. On the other hand, 
sensational canards are circulated 
throughout China and if they are not 
encouraging such circulation, govert 
ment authorities are not endeavoring 
to stop it. 

In the circumstances, our Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Kawagoe, recently had 
negotiations on this matter with Ger 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. In view 
of the grave danger to which the lives 
and property of the Japanese nationals 
residing or traveling in China are sub 
jected at present, an immediate step to 
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suppress the anti-Japanese agitation has 
been requested. It is further necessary 
that the untoward background of such 
agitation should be removed. The 
Chinese-Japanese relations should be 
placed on the right track. Above all 
else, Japan desires to have Chinese co- 
operation in staving off the waves of 
communism that threaten to descend 
upon East Asia. In that connection, 
North China Provinces are the danger 
spots. They have to be given special 
consideration in that light. 

The foregoing is exactly what is in 
the mind of the Japanese Government. 
We are asking China to shake hands, 
we are asking her for cooperation in the 
common cause; not by any means to 
relinquish her sovereign rights. 

Japan is actually spending a con- 
siderable amount of money for the 
modernization of her army. Japan did 
not go to the European arena of the 
World War and her military equipment 
has for the most part become out of 
date. It has to be modernized to be 


of real use for national defense. In any 


case, our army is very small—a fact, I 
am afraid, you have not realized. The 
standing army of Japan is about 250,000. 
It is not as large as the army of the 
British Empire and is half the strength 
of the French army. Russia’s army, 
estimated at 1,000,000, is four times as 
large, and the Chinese army, number- 
ing 2,500,000 though neither central- 
ized nor well equipped, is ten times as 
large. 

I have recounted all these circum- 
stances with the hope of dismissing 
from your mind the suspicion that 
Japan is a militarist nation bent upon a 
wanton aggression. On the contrary, 
she is racking her brains to find ade- 
quate defense for her nation in order 
that she may exist at all and to bring 
about the peace and prosperity of the 
Far East, upon which her national well- 
being entirely depends. 

I think I can now reaffirm my original 
statement that the political relations 
between Japan and the United States 
are running smoothly and that there are 
no causes whatever that will disturb 
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Seated, Left to Right: Hirosi Saito, Samuel Harden Church, and Rev. H. Boyd Edwards, D. D. 
Standing: Augustus K. Oliver, William Watson Smith, Marcus Aaron, 
and Moorhead B. Holland. 
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this tranquillity. No war has in the 
past been fought on the Pacific Ocean, 
and we can be sure that the tradition 
will be maintained for all time. It is 
not a rash conclusion at all that those 
rolling waves will never be incarnadined 
by a conflict between Japan and the 
United States. 

As to the generat world situation 
also, I am an optimist after all. There 
is an old poem in Japan. It runs: 
However often 


Disturbed and muddied, 


It will return to its original clearness— 
Water— 


It is methinks the image of our nation. 


The poet was a patriot and he sang of 
the Japanese nation. But I am sure that 
the same thing can be said of the whole 
human race. 

It is true that the world is now more 
or less in a state of turmoil, as I said 
before. But thinkers and seers are al- 
ready probing the fundamental ills. 
In human affairs there is the ‘‘inevita- 
bility of change,’’ to use a happy phrase 
coined by John Foster Dulles, an 
eminent American lawyer. ‘‘The old 
order changeth, yielding place to new.”’ 
Amongst individuals, pelf and power 
are always changing hands. Social 
peace has been attained when these 
changes have been assured by law. In 
terms of international relations such 
changes have not yet been legalized. 
So far they have been accomplished only 
by wars. To condemn war and by so 
doing to close one’s eyes to those 
natural changes that will occur in the 
vitality and worth of different nation- 
alities is to disregard actual facts. 
Status quo is a thing that cannot long 
endure in international relations as in 
personal relations. This point has 
emphatically been pointed out recently 
by such eminent personages as Colonel 
Edward M. House, Viscount Snowden, 
and Sir Samuel Hoare. Colonel House 
goes so far as to assert, “‘Just as social 
peace cannot prevail without some 
adjustment of the capitalistic system, 
so international peace cannot be pre- 
served without drastic territorial read- 
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justment.’’ I do not know whether it 
will be necessary to make a drastic 
readjustment of territories to accom 
modate natural changes among dif 
ferent peoples. Viscount Snowden has 
said, “‘To secure the distribution of 
world resources so as to give every 
nation the measure of its needs does not 
need wars. It requires only an ap 
preciation of the common benefit to be 
derived from mutual trade. . . . The 
nations of the world,’’ he goes on to 
Say, ‘are committing slow suicide by 
their policies of trade barriers, and by 
their efforts to maintain an impossible 
self-sufficiency. This policy in recent 
years has destroyed half our former 
world trade and thrown thirty million 
persons out of employment.”’ 

Here is food for thought and a great 
problem that deserves careful study by 
those who have international peace at 
heart. It is a subject, I am sure, 
Andrew Carnegie would have liked the 
institutions of his creation to leave no 
stone unturned in investigating. The 
welfare of all nations is herein involved. 

In closing I wish to reiterate my 
thanks for the honor of being here to- 
day and to wish the continued success 
of the Carnegie Institute and the good 
health and happiness of its distin- 
guished President. 


At the conclusion of Ambassador 
Saito’s address the President announced 
the award of the prizes as follows: 

First prize of $1,000 to Leon Kroll, 
American, for his painting entitled 
‘The Road from the Cove.”’ 

Second prize of $600 to Pierre Bon- 
nard, French, for his painting entitled 
‘Breakfast Table.”’ 

Third prize of $500 to Pedro de 
Valencia, Spanish, for his painting en- 
titled **Spring.”’ 

Four honorable mentions—the first 
carrying $400, to Eve Kirk, British, 
for her painting entitled ‘‘The Lake, 
Regent's Park’’; the second, carrying 
$300, to Henri Désiré, French, for his 
painting entitled ‘Field Flowers’’; the 
third, carrying $200, to Alberto Salietti. 
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Italian, for his painting entitled “‘Vase 
of Flowers’’; and the fourth, carrying 
$100, to Paul Starrett Sample, Ameri- 
can, for his painting entitled ‘‘Barber’s 
Shop.” 

Allegheny County Garden Club Prize 
of $300 to William J. Glackens, Ameri- 
can, for his painting entitled ““Tulips.”’ 


Dr. Bidwell then played Sibelius’s 
symphonic poem, ‘‘Finlandia.”’ 


Tue PresipeNT: And now, with the 
radio still open, I want to speak once 


more for the trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute and all my associates in this 
work. How much, how very much, 
we all appreciate the good-will of our 
radio friends who, at a moment when 
their facilities are in such dire need by 
political speakers and in such urgent 
demand by commercial interests, have 
cordially extended this happy and 
stimulating hour to a nation that is 
hungry for the moral and intellectual 
and spiritual things that go with this 
celebration. And this, thank you all, 
ends our program. 


OUR NEW TRUSTEE 


roRGE E. Evans 

has recently 
been appointed by the 
President of the City 
Council as an ex- 
officio member of the 
board of trustees. He 
was born at Freeport, 
Ohio, sixty years 
ago. His great-grand- 
father, Isaac Evans, 
was a Revolutionary 
soldier who received 
aland grant from 
George Washington 
for war service. On 
this grant, near 
Coschocton, Ohio, 
he settled in 1792, 
and founded the town 
of Evanston. Mr. 
Evans’ mother was 
Margie Anna Beebe, 
a member of an old English seafaring 
family who settled in the Monongahela 
valley during the Colonial period and 
became engaged in boat building. 

Mr. Evans’ parents moved to Pitts- 
burgh from Ohio when he was twelve 
years old. He was educated at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and the University of 
Pittsburgh, and is a member of the 
Allegheny County Bar. For many years 
he was engaged in the lumber business 


GEORGE E. EVANS 


and is a past-presi- 
dent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s 
Association. He has 
been active in Pitts- 
burgh civic affairs 
and is a member of 
many civic bodies, 
being also an en- 
thusiastic exponent 
of slum clearance and 
better housing. 

Mr. Evans’ hobby 
is traveling to remote 
parts of the world, 
browsing around old 
ruins, collecting 
curios, and making 
moving pictures. Last 
summer he made the 
overland trip from 
the Cape to Cairo, 
through the heart 
of Africa. He is a lifelong Democrat, 
is a member of City Council and chair- 
man of the Public Works committee of 
that body. 

In his wide experience in the field of 
civic activities, and also in his position 
as a member of City Council, which he 
has held for almost two years, Mr. 
Evans is admirably adapted to aid in 
the administration of Mr. Carnegie’s 
great institutions. 
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AN EDITORIAL CHANGE 


HORTLY after the inauguration of the 

CarNneGig Macazine, Miss Emily 
Alter was employed as editorial as- 
sistant, and for nine years she has de- 
voted her time and her talents to that 
task. A graduate of Wilson College, 
she was well prepared for the position 
by a fine background of history, a love 
of the fine arts, and an intimate training 
in Latin and in the modern languages. 
Her assignment required her to roam 
through the inexhaustible treasures of 
the Carnegie Institute and its hidden 
laboratories, to keep track of all note- 
worthy additions, to follow the ac- 
tivities of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, to suggest papers from the staff 
on objects in their domains, and to 
guide the mechanical work of proof- 
reading and picture production which 
from month to month make up as 
nearly as possible a perfect Magazine. 
Two or three times a day she has 
brought this work to the central desk, 
taking part in editorial discussions, 


and either winning her point or reced- 
ing quickly if a better way was shown 
her, being always in harmony with the 
common objective. Three years ago she 
was married but continued with her 
charge at the Institute until when the 


last month's issue was finished she 
yielded to her domestic inclinations and 
resigned. She is now Emily Alter 
Werkheiser, and she lives very ap- 
propriately at Parnassus, on a hill 
high above the Pittsburgh workshops, 
where she is a fitting companion to the 
Muses dwelling there, who have in 
spirit long held her a sister in their 
noble company. When one thinks of 
her it is to think of an image in Dres- 
den china, or rare jade, or Pentelic 
marble; and as such she will adorn the 
home in which she is now so happily 
occupied. 

Mrs. Werkheiser is succeeded by Miss 
Dorothy Nuttall, a graduate of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, who 
for nine years has been employed in 


literary fields in the Carnegie Library, 
As a pleasant part of her duties there 
she had for a long time been con- 
tributing weekly book reviews to the 
Pittsburgh Press—a work from which 
she has now withdrawn. She, too, 
is very specially adapted to the exact. 
ing requirements of the Carnecr 
MaGaZINE, ne to her new posi- 
tion the knowledge and the enthusiasm 
which accompany success. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY DOD PROCTER 


MMEDIATELY after the close of the 1936 

International—on December 10 and 
lasting through January 17—the Car 
negie Institute will present an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Dod Procter. There 
will be approximately thirty pictures 
in the show. 

Mrs. Procter has been represented in 
Carnegie Internationals since 1924. In 
the present exhibition, her painting 
entitled ‘In the Kitchen’’ has been very 
favorably received. Her canvas ‘‘Back 
Bedroom’’ was awarded an honorable 
mention in the 1926 International Ex- 
hibition, and ‘‘Portrait of a Girl’’ re- 
ceived first honorable mention in the 
1928 International. A number of her 
paintings are owned in private collec 
tions in Pittsburgh. 

Beginning her art studies at the age 
of fifteen, Mrs. Procter later became a 
pupil of Stanhope Forbes at Newlyn, 
Cornwall. She first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1925. In 1926, she 
painted a study of a sleeping girl, en- 
titled ‘‘Morning,’’ which attracted im- 
mediate attention and has since been 
more widely exhibited than any other 
picture by a contemporary British 
artist. This painting was purchased by 
the Daily Mail and presented to the 
nation. Elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1934, Mrs. Procter 
is now represented by three paintings 
in the Tate Gallery, and in numerous 
other British museums. 
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ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT 
Fine Prints from the Collection of Lessing J. Rosenwald 


or the third time in 
F: period of three 
years, the Carnegie In- 
stitute is deeply in- 
debted to Lessing J. 
Rosenwald for the loan 
of prints from his col- 
lection. In April, 1933, 
he lent the Institute 
some 240 prints by the 
masters a the art from 
its inception in the 
fifteenth century 
through the first 
quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. In May, 
1936, the drawings and 
engravings of William Blake from his 
collection were displayed, and now, 
during the period aie International, 
the Institute is showing, through his 
courtesy, five original drawings and 
seventy-six etchings by Rembrandt. 

In each of the exhibitions the quality 
of the prints, the inclusion of so many 
notable examples, and the time and 
effort which evidently went into the 
making of the collections give some 
indication of the interest of Mr. Rosen- 
wald in this field. His distinction as 
a collector is equaled by his generosity 
in lending his treasures to American 
museums that they may be viewed and 
enjoyed by the public. 

The five drawings add an instructive 
note to the exhibition. It is always a 
pleasant adventure to come on draw- 
ings by Rembrandt, but in this instance, 
side by side with his etchings, they 
help one to understand his power as a 
draftsman, and how effectively and with 
what simplicity he could record his 
vision of his world of people, incidents, 
and landscapes. Possibly one or two of 
these sketches may have served as notes 
for his etchings. It is interesting to 
compare the drawing, ‘‘Self Portrait in 


THE GREAT COPPENOL 


Crayon,’’ with any one 
of the numerous etched 
self portraits, as ‘‘Rem- 
brandt Wearing a Soft 
Cap,”’ “‘Self Portrait 
with a Sword,’’ ‘“Rem- 
brandt Leaning on a 
Stone Sill,’’ or ‘‘Rem- 
brandt in Cap and 
Scarf.’’ The drawing, 
‘‘Landscape with a 
Cottage and Barn’’ has 
a decided kinship with 
several of the etched 
subjects. 

The seventy-six 
etchings in the exhibi- 
tion, selected from some two hundred 
owned by Mr. Rosenwald, present an 
excellent cross-section of Rembrandt's 
work of all periods. They give the 
master’s length and breadth and depth 
in the craft in which he holds a unique 
and supreme position. 

In any consideration of Rembrandt's 
etchings, it should be kept in mind that 
he came on what was comparatively a 
new medium and developed it through 
experiments, so that when he put aside 
copper and needle about 1661, he left 
it a major means of graphic expression 
to which his successors have found 
little to add. One man, with unrivaled 
technical skill and a mastery of ex- 
pression, proceeded in his own lifetime 
to exhaust the possibilities of etching. 
The greatness of his position as an 
etcher is sometimes forgotten in the 
endless discussion on the classification 
of his works and the disputes as to their 
authenticity. These are questions which 
may be put aside in favor of the recom- 
mendation that one should give him- 
self up to the utter enjoyment of his 
prints as the creation of a genius who 
stands alone in this particular field. 

Rembrandt’s work as an etcher is 
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RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON 


generally divided into three periods 
which cover, roughly, thirty-three 
years, from 1628 to 1661. It is interest- 
ing to trace his development and 
growth, but at times it is very diffi- 
cult, for while he was always advanc- 
ing to a mastery of his craft, he dis- 
played in his progress a diversity of 
treatment which mystifies and amazes. 
His range of subject and technique is so 
wide and his power of expression so 
varied that they almost defy tracing. 
The etchings of 
beggar and peasant 
types belong to his 
early period which 
runs approximately 
from 1628 to 1639. 
‘“Beggar with a 
Stick Walking Left’ 
is one of his earliest 
etchings. And this 
and many other 
similar subjects are 
executed in a broad 
and coarse manner 
with rugged lines. 
Strangely enough, to 
this same time be- 
longs ‘Rembrandt's 
Mother Seated at a 
Table Looking 
Right’’ which was 


done in 1631. In these years he pro 
duced also the portraits of himself ip 
costume and some plates of Biblical 
subjects as, for instance, “The Ci. 
cumcision’’ and ‘‘Return of the Prodigal 
Son.’’ In this period the pure etched 
line is the commonest medium. 

In the middle period, which covers 
the decade 1640 to 1650, Rembrandt 
etched all his important landscapes as, 
for example, ““Three Trees’’ which in 
its simplicity and dramatic atmosphere 
takes rank with the great landscapes of 
all times. In this period date some of 
his portraits, as “Jan Asselyn’’ and 
‘“Burgomaster Jan Six.” 

To the third period, from 1651 to 
1661, belong most of his portraits as, 
for instance, “‘Clement de Jonghe’’ and 
the small plate of ‘“The Great Cop 
penol.’’ To this same decade belong his 
great Biblical subjects, as ‘Christ and 
the Woman of Samaria,’ “‘Christ at 
Emmaus,’ “Christ Presented to the 
People,’’ and ‘‘The Crucifixion."’ His 
art had now reached its maturity—he 
had developed the soft velvet char- 
acteristic of the drypoint line to a re 
markable degree. 

The broad humanity of Rembrandt is 
brought out particularly in his many 
subjects taken from Holy Writ, witness 


THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 
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LANDSCAPE WITH COTTAGE AND LARGE TREE 


“The Adoration of the Shepherds,”’ 
“The Holy Family With a Cat,’’ ‘‘The 
Flight Into Egypt,’ and “‘Jacob La- 
menting the Death of Joseph.’’ In most 
of these, Dutch people in every day life 
are readily recognized, and there are 
little touches here and there which tell 
of his love and understanding of hu- 
manity. Then too, these Biblical sub- 
jects give him an opportunity to dis- 
play his knowledge of the range of 
human feelings. Some of his com- 
positions are of the utmost simplicity, 
while others, as befits the subject, for 
instance, ‘““The Presentation in the 
Temple’’ and “‘The Triumph of Mor- 
decai,"’ are elaborate and laden with 
oriental richness. Rembrandt had a 
mood appropriate for each theme. He 
understood the use of the dramatic 
element, and he displayed it both in 
technique and treatment, as in the 
famous plates ‘Dr. Faustus’’ or ‘‘Christ 
Preaching."’ His etchings run the 
= of human emotion and form a 
iving history. 

The portraits which were etched by 
Rembrandt and which are so well repre- 
sented in the exhibition, demonstrate 
his penetrating sense of character and 
his extraordinary powers of observa- 
tion. Each sitter presented a new 
problem which he seemed to have 
solved with infinite skill and under- 
standing. Perhaps the finest of all his 
portraits is that of ‘‘Clement de Jonghe”’ 
which he made in 1651. It is almost 


perfect in its simplicity, in its delicate 
shadings, in its pose, and in the con- 
centration of interest in the face. A 
portrait of great charm is that of Jan 
Lutma. Here the treatment and tech- 


nique is much more elaborate, but the 
whole composition is appropriate for 
the delineation of the elder goldsmith. 

It remains to discuss Rembrandt's 
landscapes, which have never attained 
the popularity of his portraits, Biblical 
subjects, or even genre scenes. Simple 


in composition and homely in scene, 
they present the spirit and aspect of the 
Dutch countryside, and seem to be done 
with the utmost ease, selection, and 
restraint. In most of them the subject 
is a cottage or barn, but they are 
enveloped with the vision of his rich 
imagination and his love of the rural 
villages and humble homes of his be- 
loved country. 

The show will close the same date as 
the International, December 6. 

ji OC. 
QUALITY OF LIFE 


We are in grave want of more women and men 
who are at home in the best traditions of the race, 
with horizons of knowledge which contribute to 
the quality of life’s spirit rather than merely to 
the quantity of its things. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick 


CREATIVE GENIUS 
A masterpiece is no isolated miracle but a 
conspiracy between a man of genius and an epoch. 
—Harriet Monroe 
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N our consecrated task of collecting 

$4,000,000 in the next few years in 
order to obtain a conditional gift of 
$8,000,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, it will interest our 
Pittsburgh friends to be informed of 
what is being done for benevolence and 
education in other cities. Taking a 
group of six large cities—New York, 
Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Boston, we find that 
during the first nine months of 1936 
gifts and bequests were made as shown 
in the following table. 


Gifts Bequests 
$ 8,267,905 $ 3,379,860 
3,451,710 188,473 
4,636,317 1,682,762 
8,507,566 9,530,688 
6,216,501 1,222,361 
2,718,478 1,093,000 
547,917 1,845,900 
814,000 6,275,157 
3,451,576 14,326,176 


January. 
February 
March 
April. 
May... 
June. 

weary... . . 
August. . 
September . . 


Total.... $38,611,970 $39,544,377 


From the detailed list of these dona- 
tions we take a few examples at random 
to show how the endowment of the 
spread of education is treated in these 
neighboring communities. 

Dr. Charles W. MacFarlane, $500,000 
to Lehigh University; James Loeb, 
$800,000 to Harvard University, and 
$500,000 to the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens; Miss Vir- 
ginia Palmer, $500,000 to the Connecti- 
cut College for Women; An anonymous 
friend, $100,000 to Cornell University; 
Dr. J. Leslie Davis, $75,000 to Jefferson 
Medical College; Mrs. Roberta O'Neill, 
$218,000 to Loyola College; Frank 
Graham Thomson, $750,000 to Harvard 
University; Eila Haggin McKee, 
$500,000 to the Historical Society of 
Stockton, California; a group of trustees 
of Bucknell University, $120,000 to that 


institution; Mary Gardiner Thompson, 
$2,201,491 to Columbia University, and 
Mrs. Frances Glessner Lee, $250,000 to 
Harvard University. 

These names are only a few of those 
contained in our list; but they are suf- 
ficient to show how vital and enthusias- 
tic are the influences which fill the 
hearts of these noble men and women to 
keep the intelligence of the world 
abreast of its changing problems. 

Yet we venture to hazard the com- 
ment that not in a single instance has 
the great assurance been given to these 
givers, as we give it to our friends, that 
every dollar of these princely donations 
would be tripled from another source. 

That is the peculiar advantage which 
we can bestow upon every contribution 
that may be made to the endowment 
fund of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. If you give one dollar, the 
will give two dollars, making your gift 
three dollars. If you give $500,000, as 
was done so frequently this year in 
these other cities, they will give 
$1,000,000,making your gift $1,500,000. 
If you would come to the school and 
study its educational and _ research 
methods, your heart would burn within 
you until you had made your helping 
contribution to this splendid enterprise. 

In the meantime our own friends are 
not idle. Some of our graduates who 
went into the World War are giving a 
part of the income derived from their 
Adjusted Service Certificates to this en- 
dowment fund, their gifts to be tripled 
in every case. Among them are Edwin 
S. Rauh who gives $735 and C. W. Gibbs 
who gives $575—both of these young 
men showing an inspiring desire to help 
their Alma Mater in this emergency. 

These amounts added to the total sum 
of $2,184,429.71 reported in October, 
brings the grand total of gifts recorded 
since the inauguration of the CARNEGIE 
MaGaAZINE to $2,185,739.71. 
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EXPLORING IN THE MIDDLE NORTH 
To the Land of the Caribou and Cod with Peary's Skipper 


By Stan.tey T. Brooks 
Curator of Recent Invertebrates, Carnegie Museum 


apTaIN Bos Bart err and Effie M. 
Morrissey are two strong per- 
sonalities. One is a man and the other 
isa schooner, but in our thoughts and 
in our reading of this great sailor one 
seems hardly complete without the 
other. It was on the 
schooner Morrissey as 
the guest of Captain 
Bob that I took pas- 
sage last summer to 
Newfoundland. It was 
a great honor to be in- 
cluded in his group for 
this voyage and out of 
the five thousand miles 
Icovered no days were 
so nearly perfect as 
those aboard the 
Morrissey and in the 
company of Captain 
Bob. 
I joined the Mor- 
tissey at the Staten 
Island shipyards and 
on June 21 under power 
of the auxiliary, we 


coasted past the great CAPTAIN BOB BARTLETT 


_ ... commander of the famous ex 
skyscrapers of Man ship Roosevelt, in which Robert bull if. O h 
sailed to the North Pole in 1909. a pull Cait. n the 


hattan and out into 
Long Island Sound. 
Some four hours brought us to our 
anchorage at City Island and there the 
well-wishers and photographers left us. 
For two days we remained here wait- 
ing for several of the crew of boys who 
were to join Captain Bob on his trip 
to Greenland. Much could be written 
of the boys and the activities aboard, 
but I must keep within the limits of my 
own story. 

On board the Morrissey everyone 
works. The boys are divided into 
watches, and each one has his special 
task and hours of performance. I, too, 


had my duties; these were assigned to 
me when the ship anchored at City 
Island. First, however, I would like 
to tell more about the boat. The Mor- 
rissey is about a hundred feet long, a 
staunch craft built nearly fifty years 
ago on our eastern sea- 
board, near Glou- 
cester. She is sheathed 
in iron-hard green- 
heart for protection 
against the ice, and her 
auxiliary power is a 
Diesel engine, which 
drives her along at 
about nine knots. On 
her deck many barrels 
of oil and cases of 
gasoline were stacked 
against the rail. On 
the rise deck over the 
main cabin and engine 
room were some four 
hundred bundles of 
shingles, which the 
Captain was taking to 
Brigus, and midships 
_. in two boxstalls were 
qo my charges—a cow and 
shingles stacked under 
the main boom were bales of hay, 
sacks of feed, a large coop of chickens 
destined for Captain Bob’s mother—as 
were the cattle—a large can of gold- 
fish, and a smaller shipment of tropical 
fish. All these were my responsibilities, 
and I can boast that the cow, calf, and 
chickens came through in fine shape, 
but the fish suffered from the cold as we 
sailed north. 

Every detail of the voyage was 
finally completed and with fond good- 
byes from the mothers of the boys of 
the crew we lifted anchor and made our 
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NEWFOUNDLAND—RBRITAIN’S OLDEST COLONY 
The irregular line shows Dr. Brooks’ itinerary. 


way into the Sound. For several miles 
parents in motor boars were circling, 
passing, and greeting us as the Mor- 
rissey sailed for her three-months’ 
cruise of the North. As soon as we had 
cleared the harbor, all hands were 
called and sail was made. As the bos'n 
said, “We had a sociable wind,’’ and 
with a gentle roll we made our way 
into the deepening blues and purples of 
the East. All did not remain so smooth 
for long. For several days we en- 
countered heavy winds and high waves, 
with the resulting casualties that ac- 
company a leaping ship. But all stood 
their watch. The cow was fed and 
watered, groomed and bedded. The 
bull calf stood it better than any of the 
others and seemed very disdainful of the 
weaknesses of mere human beings. The 
staff ornithologist was the dairymaid 


for the trip, and as | 
braced myself and held 
the cow on an even keel 
he proceeded to milk 
her. The milk bucket 
was then passed along 
the heaving deck until 
it was received by the 
capable hands of the 
cook. 

What a relief when our 
tossing bark settled down 
and we settled down 
with her. We had found 
our sea legs and from 
then on the cruise was 
one delightful day after 
another; rain, fog, and 
sunshine, but each mo- 
ment rich in experience, 
toned by the wind and 
sea air. We learned to 
keep busy. The cow 
and calf saw to that for 
me, but for the rest 
there was ‘‘bag-wrin- 
kling’’ for idle moments. 
Bag-wrinkling is a form 
of nautical boondog- 
gling, a very necessary 
thing. To perform this 
task short sections of 
rope were cut and the cords making up 
the cable separated. These are tied 
tightly to two tarred lines. When a line 
is completed, it is wound around the 
guys where they come in contact with 
the sails. The woolly ruff thus formed 
protects the precious sails from chafing 
against the steel cables. Decks had to 
be scrubbed, everything had to be kept 
shipshape—leave that to Mate Will | 
Bartlett, Captain Bob’s brother. Dis- 
cipline at all times was the rule. “Yes, 
sir,’ “‘No, sir,’ “All right, sir’’ be 
came so common and so easy to say 
that now that I am back home again 
people accuse me of having an it 
feriority complex. However, on ship 
board it seems only right and proper. 
Sometimes I wonder whether more of 
that precision and courtesy might not 
make our daily existence more amen- 
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able, at the same time eliminating some 
of the lazier terminology of slovenly 
present-day speech. 

After eight days of the sea we found 
ourselves along the shores of the 
Avalon Peninsula of the great colony, 
Newfoundland. In the same day we 
made the run from off St. John’s to 
Cape Francis and into historic Concep- 
tion Bay. We had a spanking breeze 
coming down the bay. It was just a 
mite more than ‘‘sociable,’’ and with 
all canvas up we came booming along 
with our port rail in the water. Captain 
Bob was on his way home and the 
Morrissey, seeming to sense this home- 
coming, buried her rail and made the 
harbor at Brigus with a flourish. Tack- 
ing back and forth until it seemed that 
our booms would shrely hit the great 
red cliffs on either side, we came into 
Brigus. Our air whistle tootled, and 
the folk from the village gathered to 
welcome us. 

For three days and three nights we 
enjoyed the hospitality of Captain 
Bob's mother and the tea room, famous 
the length of the Avalon Peninsula, 


BAG-WRINKLING, NAUTICAL BUSY WORK 


++. @ mecessary service is a game to the 
college-boy crew. Dr. Brooks lends a hand. 


THE AUTHOR WITH A POOLE GUN 


. .. an antiquated firearm still used in New- 
foundland. Its ungainly length and huge 
bore would not satisfy the modern hunter. 


over which his two sisters presided. 
The village itself seemed to be whiter, 
cleaner, more quaint and hospitable for 
our atrival; and when we made our 
shopping tours into St. John’s we were 
known and welcomed as Captain Bob's 
Boys. This interlude was soon over, 
for the Morrissey again spread her 
silver wings and sailed for the North, 
leaving me behind to collect and com- 
plete my summer studies. 

My plans were to catch the boat in 
the fall for her return journey. With 
this in mind a week was spent in col- 
lecting in the lakes, valleys, and on the 
hills surrounding Brigus, where butter- 
flies, dragon flies, and snails were the 
spoils of my hunt. Since none occurred 
in great numbers on this unprolific 
island, scarcity made each specimen 
seem precious beyond all proportion to 
its value. There was much more to be 
done but time pressed me to cover new 
ground. I left Brigus on one of those 
mellow Newfoundland evenings and 
later in the night landed at St. John’s. 
Here I was to establish the various con- 
tacts that would complete my work for 
the summer and one can imagine how 
eager I was to get started. Newfound- 
land takes its time, however, and it was 
some three weeks later before I knew 
what the summer was to be. Between 
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ONE OF THE FIRST GRENFELL HOSPITALS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


. erected in 1890. Today through the International Grenfell As- 
sociation five hospitals and numerous nursing stations serve all needs. 


conferences with various officers of the 
tourist commission and the department 
of public health I made side trips to 
various points north and west of St. 
John’s. One day spent at Quidi Vidi 
(Kitty Vitty), where Lindbergh landed 
on his exploratory trip around the 
world several years ago, was extremely 
profitable; at no other place on the 
island did I find my specimens more 
numerous. On a small island in the 
Gut, where the sea booms in through 
a narrow channel, small blue butterflies 
were found. These were the first and 
last ‘“‘skippers’’ I saw, and each one, 
caught after much jumping about on 
the huge bare rocks, seemed worth its 
weight in gold. On the 
shore near by, the fisher- 
men were splitting cod, 
putting them down in 
brine, and on the flakes 
the ‘‘made fish’’ were dry- 
ing in the sun. The 
quaint homes, fish rooms, 
flakes, goats, odors of 
fish, and tang of salt—all 
contributed to form a pic- 
ture one can find nowhere 
else in the world. The 
people were friendly, 
kind, incurious of my 
peculiar actions. Their 
lives are circumscribed by 
the hills, the sea, and 
islands surrounding this 


. SO built in deference to the vertical cliffs. 
village shore line along the Newfoundland south coast. 


small village. On the 
green hillside above 
the beach stands the 
ever-present white 
church. It was in this 
church that part of the 
moving picture based 
upon the story of the 
Viking was filmed, 
Captain Bob will bk 
remembered as the 
doughty skipper in 
this film. Now back 
to the gravelly road 
and along the lake to 
ward St. John’s. 
Dragon flies, damsel 
flies, a few beetles, and in my bag the 
cherished bottle of snails and tiny mus- 
sels from the fresh waters. 

Other trips were made to Torbay, an 
other village; the White Hills, a region 
closely resembling the farm lands as 
own Pennsylvania mountains; to Top 
sail and the lakes there; Portugal Cove; 
and the headlands of St. John’s Harbor 
—historic ground that has been trodden 


by the foot of man since early in the 


sixteenth century. Over these hills and 
through these valleys the English and 
the French fought for possession of the 
island and its fisheries. The French, 
supported by Canadians and Indians, 
unmercifully harassed the English— 


HOUSES ON STILTS, LA MANCHE 
A typical 
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men, women, and 
children. Turkish, 
English, French, and 
Portuguese pirates 
naided the villages 
and fisheries impress- 
ing their hardy 
sailor-captives. In 
these raids as many 
as two hundred New- 
foundland fishermen 
were captured and 
made to serve pirate 
masters. American 
privateers later en- 
tered these eastern 
harbors, burning and 
destroying in order to 
cripple England, the 
mother country. In some cases when 
Americans were present during a French 
raid, they would have to defend not 
only themselves but the Newfound- 
landers as well. 

My plans were finally completed. 
In order to reach various regions and 
to cover a greater expanse of territory 
I entered upon a contract with the 
tourist commission to write traveler's 
notes in exchange for my steamship 
fare. This voyage, beginning and end- 
ing at St. John’s, was to include more 
than two thousand miles of shore line. 
A beautiful ship, the Northern Ranger, 
was my means of passage. For eighteen 
days, broken by some three weeks’ 
study at St. Anthony, it was my home. 
At each landing port I searched for 
specimens, but the bare rocks and thick 
acid soil of the forests yielded very few. 
Those that I did find were on the fertile 
gtassy shores of small emerald islands 
within the embrace of blue-green hills 
—further evidence for my study that 
the last glaciation of this region was 
not total but sporadic or local. In an 
earlier ape, the island was completely 
glaciated and was still a part of the 
mainland of Canada. After the reces- 
sion of the ice the land subsided and 
formed the Strait of Belle Isle. This 
did not occur, however, until after the 
land faunas and floras had again popu- 


RAPID DELIVERY SERVICE IN THE MIDDLE NORTH 


. . . Labrador settlements such as these revere Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
as the man of mercy whose sphere of beneficence grows ever wider. 


lated Newfoundland. Then as an island 
the second glaciation, not being total, 
allowed many of the forms to persist. 
Today, forty thousand years later, 
these animals tell us the story. Almost 
as Clearly as if they could recount the 
saga of their existence these snails say: 

“Here we have lived. Here in these 
small areas surrounded by the forest 
that we dare not enter and the boggy 
waters we cannot cross we have existed. 
Long, long ago we came to this land. 
All was more to our liking then, the 
great lakes and ponds were clean-cut, 
deep, with the water sweet as the 
summer’s rain. The moist winds 
warmed the soil, trees grew, and plants 
flourished along the margins of these 
lakes, encroaching farther and farther 
into their depths until they choked 
them with débris. Now they are bogs. 
The forest has bedded itself deep in 
humus and the acid destroys our shells 
and kills us. So here we live and have 
lived all these milleniums among the 
grasses of our plot. The forest has not 
intruded nor has the sea made inroads 
on our habitat; nevertheless we are 
isolated, far removed from our fellows. 
Only because of our stable genetic 
qualities are we able to survive and 
remain the same, the same as those 
sturdy ancestors that came here from the 
great American Continent so long ago.”’ 
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ICEBERG IN THE STRAIT OF BELLE ISLE 


. even in midsummer floating hazards can be encountered in these waters, al- 
though in the past season, according to reports, they were less plentiful than usual. 


That is the story the snails tell one 
who studies their distribution and his- 
tory. A story fraught with peril both 
for the faunistic groups involved and 
for the translator. We hope and pray 
that we, the translators, have not erred. 

St. Anthony was the temporary end 
of the voyage. Here for three weeks I 
collected in the fog, rain, and sunshine. 


Disappointing, discouraging collecting 
until I was able to locate another green 


island of refuge. Meanwhile, I was 
asked to conduct a survey of the parasi- 
tic fauna of that area at the Grenfell 
Hospital at St. Anthony, an American 
town in a Newfoundland setting, where 
I had occasion to observe sixty-one 
patients. Through the kindness of Di- 
rector Charles Curtis I was allowed to 
use its laboratory and equipment. My 
findings were highly gratifying and sur- 
prised those interested in the research. 
As for myself, I found a great new field 
for investigation in public health that 
may, if permitted development, save 
many human lives. 

Leaving St. Anthony, the boat steams 
into many ports and along the rugged 
Labrador coast. Fishing, sealing, whal- 
ing, lobster pots, nets, and boats—day 
after day this panorama changes but lit- 
tle. Laughter, happiness, labor, worry, 
and pain of death are in each village. 
No happier people will be found; no 


more hardy men, women, and children. 
Theirs is a life of and on the sea. No 
landings were made along this shore 
until the ship made her second stop at 
Battle Harbor—the site of the first 
Grenfell Hospital, which marked the 
beginning of this great work in 1894 
by the humanitarian of the North, Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell. I stood for a while 
amid the charred ruins of the first 
hospital, and looked out over the nar- 
row harbor and islands beyond. What 
dreams had been dreamt there by those 
that gave their time and labor that 
humanity might suffer less! The ait 
seemed a little different, a little clearer, 
and the sun, I imagined, shone a little 
warmer on that spot. But time and the 
Northern Ranger do not wait and I was 
soon back again to my notes and story. 

A little more than five weeks after 
leaving St. John’s we once again en- 
tered the narrows and glided down the 
harbor. Here in the most historic part 
of all Newfoundland I found species that 
have been seen in only one other place 
in North America. Among stones and 
grasses of some early graves I found the 
large coiled shell of the European Helix 
—the first report of this species on the 
Avalon Peninsula. The remains of one 
of the old pirate ships could still be seen 
in the quiet waters of the bay at Aqua- 
forte. At Ferryland the ruins of the 
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ancient French and English forts can 
still be traced in the thick sod of the 
mainland and on the Isle of Boise. 
Caplin Bay, Cape Broyle, Witless Bay, 
Tor’s Cove, and Mobile are beauty spots 
through which we drove. There we see 
the twin hills depicted on the New- 
foundland stamp, and here off the road, 
in the bottom of a great chasm, lies La 
Manche. One of the most picturesque 
points along the entire south shore, the 
village stands on stilts against the 
vertical cliffs, the two sides joined by a 
swinging bridge that sways and jounces 
underfoot. A village out of a story, a 
village ancient, a village that differs 
little in appearance from the time when 
the French troops moving on St. John’s 
crossed the river at the stepping-stones 
upstream. These were pointed out by a 
fisherman, who explained that ‘‘we still 
use those stones to cross on when 
we'uns ‘er on the other side."’ Next 


came Bay Bulls, so named because of the 
rounded appearance of the headlands 
(baie de boule). Here the gates to the 
church are formed of ancient cannon 
from the French and English forts. 


Two forts were originally located here 
but only one is now accessible; soon the 
sea, nibbling away relentlessly at the 
shore, will engulf it, hiding from man 
and the future a colorful part of that 
departed life. As we were walking 
along the beach, the priest of the parish 


pointed out the form of one of the large 
slugs, Arion ater, that I had been col- 
lecting there, and remarked, ‘These 
come from above, with the rain as it 
falls, for we never see them when it 
is dry.’’ I attempted no contradiction, 
for he might, in some measure, be cor- 
rect. This is a part of the spell of New- 
foundland, and nowhere will one find 
more natural beauty in the hills, forest, 
or sea, or in the people with their 
dreams of better days to come, of better 
ships, and better fishing. 

The summer had already turned to 
fall. The long September sun spoke 
of the end of the rains and of long lazy 
Indian summer days to come—for this 
island the most magical part of the 
year. Along the roadside, color was 
appearing, birds were gathering in 
humming clouds, the blue water 
sparkled and gleamed. I thought of 
home but it was with reluctance that 
I left this beauty, the stories of the 
little people, and of the ghosts that 
walk and call from the many phantom 
vessels along the shore. In passing, I 
wish to pay tribute to the Newfound- 
landers—a people that guard liberty and 
independence above all else, a people 
that possess the capacity for an un- 
limited future development—industri- 
ally, economically, and artistically—in 
whom the qualities of generosity and 
friendliness are common to all. 


THE NARROWS—‘ST. JOHN'S HARBOR, NEWFOUNDLAND 


. through which a schooner, tacking into 


Opening into the bay. 


rt, has just negotiated the 300-yard 


This treacherous channel once had a chain across it. 
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A Review of Robinson's ° 


‘Is Life Worth Living?”’ 


By Haro_p GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Lennox Rosin- 

SON occupies a 

very special niche 

in that brilliant 

gallery of Irish 

dramatists who 

have meant so 

much to the 

theater during 

the past three 

decades. Synge 

and Lady Greg- 

ory, the most im- 

portant figures of the beginning of the 

Irish theater movement, were almost 

exclusively concerned with a peasantry 

living on the outer edge of modern 

civilization, speaking a richly colored, 

rhythmic language and moved by primi- 

tive impulses. Both writers had, and 

still have, crowds of imitators, so that 

when we hear of an Irish play we 

naturally jump to the conclusion that 

it is a play of peasant life. In the work 

of the most distinguished of recent 

Irish dramatists, Sean O'’Casey, the 

characters, although not actually peas- 

ants, are more or less of the same class 

transferred to the back streets and the 

slums of Dublin. If it were not for the 

plays of Mr. Robinson, one might al- 

most think that Ireland possessed no 

middle class at all—no people who at- 

tended to their business; lived in modest 

comfort; ran their farms and shops and 

hotels as well as they knew how; 

played golf on Saturday afternoons; 

found their domestic affairs and their 

families more interesting than politics 

or patriotism; and who, like Annie 

Twohig in last month’s play in the 

Little Theater, had had “‘enough of 
revolutions.” 

Mr. Robinson has found a rich vein 


of comedy in the lives of these middle 
class families—in the Geoghegans of 
‘The Whiteheaded Boy,’’ the Twohigs 
of ‘‘Is Life Worth Living?’’ and in tha 
delightful family, whose name I have 
forgotten, in ‘The Far-Off Hills.’’ May 
they have many successors! 

“Is Life Worth Living?’’—originally 
called ‘‘Drama at Inish’’—is one of the 
raciest and most amusing of Mr. Robin- 
son's comedies. It is the tale of the 
disastrous effects of a too-steady diet 
of Ibsen and Tolstoi and Chekhov onan 
Irish seaside resort. 

As a change from the usual troupes of 
comedians who had hitherto supplied 
entertainment for the summer visitors— 
and incidentally for the natives—John 
Twohig, proprietor of the Pavilion at 
Inish and also of its leading hotel, has 
engaged a company of earnest theatti- 
cal reformers whose repertory consists 
entirely of the more gloomy foreign 
masterpieces of the late nineteenth cer- 
tury. The more impressionable is- 
habitants of Inish—and one need not 
be told that the Irish are an impres 
sionable race—are deeply moved by the 
gloomy philosophy of the distinguished 
dramatists. They begin to ask them 
selves whether Life Is Worth Living, 
and find parallels between their live 
and the lives of the characters of Ibsen 
and Tolstoi and “‘the one that sounds 
like a cold in the head.’’ A young maa 
jumps off the end of the pier; tht 
butcher throws a meat ax at his wi 
there is a suicide pact. The coms 
quences are, however, not fatal. The 
tide was out, the butcher was a poof 
shot, and the gas meter was ‘‘one ot 
those penny-in-the-slot affairs’’ and the 
necessary pennies were not forthcoming. 
But the attempts get into the papens 
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and areporter travels down from Dublin 
to investigate the causes. 

All the Twohig family are affected. 
All, that is, except Mrs. Twohig, who 
gives up going to the plays when she 
realizes that ‘they are not the class of 
play that you could wear a nice dress 
to. . . the best you could do would 
be a sort of half-mourning.”’ John 
Twohig grows suspicious and makes 
scenes on account of his wife’s ex- 
travagance. Lizzie, John’s sister, and 
also the cheerful, if incompetent, mana- 
get of the hotel, belatedly discovers— 
under the influence of Chekhov—that 
she has had an unhappy love affair and 
is living a frustrated life. Eddie, John’s 
son, also indulges in the pangs of un- 
requited love and attempts suicide. 
(Unfortunately, he is too good a swim- 
mer). The local T. D.—member of the 
Irish Free State Parliament—who has 
been, up to this time, a staunch, if silent, 
supporter of the government, is momen- 
tatily swayed by Ibsen's “‘Enemy of the 
People’’ and casts a deciding vote on 
the wrong side. Things have come to 
such a pass that when Annie explains 
to her husband that these misfortunes 
are due to the influence of the plays at 
the Pavilion, John decides to pay off 
the theatrical company and engage a 
circus in its place. 

The characters are acutely observed 
and drawn with a delightful sense of 


humor. Though the plot may occa- 
sionally verge on farce the characteri- 
zation never does. To me, the language 
that Mr. Robinson puts into the mouths 
of his characters gives the greatest 
charm to his plays. It is easy enough 
to note the differences between the 
speech of the servants and that of their 
masters. But the variations in the 
speech of the younger and the older 
generations, in the language of the 
Dubliners—Miss Lambert, Eddie’s in- 
amorata, and Hegarty, the reporter— 
and that of the natives of Inish requires 
a much more subtle ear, and is ad- 
mirably caught and reported. Perhaps 
this matter of varying types of Irish- 
English is of no interest to an American 
or English audience; it was apparently a 
matter of no importance at all to most 
of the actors in this performance, who 
introduced the most improbable pro- 
nunciations for which there could have 
been no justification in the text. Irish, 
even on the professional stage, usually 
belongs to the ‘‘begorra’’ and ‘‘be- 
jabers’’ school with little foundation on 
fact, and is a sad libel of the original 
article. 

On the whole, ‘‘Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing?’’ was given a spirited performance, 
and the enjoyment of the audience was 
not for a moment in question. Rounds 
of applause greeted the final scene of the 
second act when Eddie and his Aunt 


SCENE FROM LENNOX ROBINSON'S ‘‘IS LIFE WORTH LIVING?’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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Lizzie tell each other simultaneously— 
in the approved Russian manner—the 
story of their unhappy loves. The last 
act was less amusing but that, I think, 
was not the fault of the performers. 
Mr. Robinson had too many loose 
threads to gather up and not enough 
time in which to do it. 

There were some first-rate individual 
performances in both casts. The first 
Hector de la Mare—the leading man 
in the theatrical company—was played 
with a delightful, pompous unctuous- 
ness. The second Hector’s supercilious 
benevolence had its points also. The 
favorite of the audience seemed to be 
the first Lizzie Twohig. Her interpreta- 
tion was an expert piece of comedy, 
through a trifle restless at times. Both 
John Twohigs were satisfactory, the 
first of them, however, being the only 
performer of either cast who really sug- 
gested his supposed nationality. With- 
out having an entirely convincing accent 
he managed to suggest the cadence of 
Irish-English speech. There did not 
seem a pin to choose between the two 
performers of Eddie Twohig. Both were 


good, as were the performers of Con- 


stance Constantia, the leading lady 
with her air of settled gloom and her 
concern with her ‘‘vibrations.’” The 
part of the cozy—and, I am sure, plump 
—Annie, with her sound common sense 
and her refusal to be influenced by any 
Ibsenite philosophy, is one that can 
scarcely be played satisfactorily by a 
very young actress. It requires a cer- 
tain middle-aged spread. The first 
Annie, if she had been twenty years 
older and many pounds heavier, might 
have managed it. The motherly police- 
man in the last act was occasionally 
droll though he had not quite the monu- 
mental quality characteristic of the 
Irish constabulary. I hold no brief for 
the Irish T. D. but I refuse to believe 
that any district could send as its repre- 
sentative to the Dail anyone so com- 
pletely drivelling as the Peter Hurley of 
this performance. 

Chester Wallace staged the play with 
his customary skill and feeling for 


comedy values. His excellent direc. 
tion was especially evident in the pers 
formance of he parts of the two visit. 
ing actors. Mr. Weninger provided a 
suitable background in the sitting room 
of the Twohigs, and Miss Schrader 
had the good sense not to try for 
any picturesque or local effects in the 
costuming. 


POPULAR PRIZE IN 
INTERNATIONAL 


_. CarneGiE InstituTE has once 
again offered an award of two hup- 
dred dollars for the popular prize paint- 
ing in the 1936 International Exhibi- 
tion. The award of this prize, for 
which all the paintings in the show 
are eligible, will be determined by the 
vote of visitors to the exhibition dur- 
ing the two weeks, November 15 to 
November 29. The method of voting 
is simple. Each visitor during that 
period will be given a ballot, and the 
award will be made to the artist whose 
painting receives the greatest number 
of votes. Ballot boxes, in which to 
deposit votes, will be found at con 
venient points in the galleries. 

The purpose of the prize is to stimu- 
late interest in the exhibition, to en- 
courage visitors to study the paintings, 
and to express their opinions according 
to their own standards of criticism. 


FREE LECTURES 


[Illustrated | 


MusEuM 
NoveMBER 


22— ‘The Isles of Romance (Bali and the Dutch 
East Indies)"’ by H. C. Ostrander. 2:15 
p.m. in Lecture Hall. 

29—‘‘High Spots of a Trip around the World,” 
by Edith Bane. 2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 

DecEMBER 

6—"'On the Road to Mandalay,”’ by Major 
Louis H. Baker. 2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 

10—‘‘The Voyage of the Vagabondia,”’ by R. H. 
Fricke. 8:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 

13—‘‘The Gateway to Russia (Latvia and 
Lithuania)'’ by John George Bucher. 
2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


A SOLILOQUY ON THE ELECTION 


RESIDENT RoosEVELT's reelection by 
Pine largest majority ever recorded 
has been proclaimed as a signal to all 
wholove their country, whether they 
were for or against him, to give him 
their support to the very limit of good 
conscience. Among those of us who 
opposed him none could picture in the 
most vivid imagination a victory so 
astounding. But when we analyze it we 
see that Mr. Roosevelt started on the 
campaign with three advantages that 
would make it impossible for any man 
in America to beat him. He had on his 
side on the opening day: (1) the Solid 
South—ten states with 113 electoral 
votes, (2) eleven million men out of 
employment, (3) twenty million people 
on relief—the last two groups looking 
to him as their personal provider. But 
beyond these controlling adversities of 
our destitute brethren there was fixed 
in the minds of his followers a feeling 
of confidence in the policy of the Presi- 
dent to improve the fortunes of our 
whole people. His many and serious 
mistakes were known and admitted by 
his best friends, and although most of 
the great leaders of his party refused to 
go along with him, a mighty host fol- 
lowed him trustingly to victory. 

On the Republican side there was no 
definite program which would counter- 
act the plain purpose of the New Deal 
to spread prosperity like butter that 
would cover the whole slice of bread. 
Moreover, since the retirement of Calvin 


Coolidge the party had not developed 
or produced a new leader whose mind 
had shown a Capacity to promote the 
public welfare in the highest meaning 
of that term. Accordingly, when the 
Republican Convention met at Cleve- 
land in June it faced the conviction that 
the men who had constituted its roll of 
honor in past performances stood dis- 
credited before the country in the con- 
quering requirements of leadership. For 
at least eight years the party of Abraham 
Lincoln had suffered from intellectual 
and spiritual atrophy. Eager to restore 
a sane balance amidst the confused 
policies of the opposition, it was able 
only to call the people to a banquet of 
Dead Sea fruit; and its defeat was fore- 
cast at the very moment when a be- 
wildered survey of its membership 
showed that it was destitute in the 
high ranks of command. 

The nomination of Governor Landon 
was a wise choice. He was the only 
man in the country who could fit into 
the imperative emergency, and he led a 
forlorn hope with splendid courage and 
audacity. The great charm of his 
opponent was equalled by a simple 
and homespun attraction that won from 
all who were privileged to meet him 
the tribute of admiration and affection. 
That is his consolation in his inescap- 
able defeat. And yet, although he won 
only two of the 48 states, it should not 
be overlooked that some 18,000,000 
voters cast their ballots for him, giving 
him about 40 per cent of the popular 
vote. With such a public support, 
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against the handicap of Mr. Roosevelt's 
fixed following, Governor Landon may 
well be congratulated on his campaign. 

President Roosevelt, in striving for 
better things in the social order of 
the nation, is worthily accelerating that 
upward movement which has long been 
an active moral force in this country. 
It is right that he, in his turn, should 
advocate higher wages among the 
underpaid, and shorter hours for over- 
worked manual labor. When, several 
years ago, a Pittsburgh friend talked 
with Judge Gary in New York about 
abolishing the 12-hour day, his answer 
was that the men would not give it up, 
and he produced the stenographic notes 
of a meeting in which they expressed 
that preference. But back of their 
declaration was their disinclination to 
lose their wages in a shorter day; and 
when this point was brought out in 
that conversation Judge Gary met the 
situation with his usual wisdom and 
generosity, and soon the 12-hour day 
vanished. A railroad official once de- 
clared that it would be impossible to 
operate the American railroads on an 
8-hour day; yet the average of daily 
service is now less than eight hours, 
and with some of the train runs it is 
five hours. It has taken hard fighting 
to secure the mitigation of this back- 
breaking toil, and the essential con- 
servatism of the men who manage in- 
dustry has made every step of the way 
a difficult progress; but as the loss of the 
12-hour day Sid not destroy the mills, 
and as the acceptance of the 8-hour day 
did not destroy the railroads, the vision 
of a 6-hour day for manual labor is 
becoming more and more manifest on 
our national horizon. 

It was my good fortune not so long 
ago to make a tour of the great auto- 
mobile plants at Detroit. I was taken 
through four of them, and I viewed 
with admiration the system of work 
and the care of men which met me on 
every hand, with one exception. The 
labor day there was, I believe, seven 
and a half hours, with rest periods dur- 
ing which wholesome lunches were 


served at a low cost, and the employees 
were given time off to go to comforta- 
ble wash rooms, smoke their cigarettes, 
and get away from tasks that would 
otherwise have become monotonoys. 
It was capitalism in its most considerate 
form. But I spoke of one exception, 
On the basement floors of some of these 
great plants the casting work was done 
in roaring furnaces, and men standing 
beside them, who were stripped to the 
waist, were required to lift heavy 
castings onto adjacent carriages, and to 
breathe and sweat in an atmosphere of 
heat so terrific that it well-nigh ex 
hausted me merely in passing through 
it. I mention this as a constructive 
criticism, applicable not only to that 
industry but to every shop everywhere 
in which men toil. If the hours are 
shortened and the lifting of weighty 
material is done entirely by cranes, men 
will not be scrapheaped at forty, or 
fifty, or sixty, but they will go on to 
seventy or more with their bodily health 
conserved and protected. 

Mr. Roosevelt has tried, and is still 
trying, to cover all the shortcomings of 
industry by statutory enactments; but 
the country’s experiments with his 
National Recovery Administration 
proved that more harm than good must 
flow from any system of legislative 
regimentation. For a year or more | 
was chairman of Mr. Roosevelt’s Pitts- 
burgh committee on NRA operation, 
and our weekly hearings revealed, 
among many economic objections, that 
the small business man must inevitably 
be crushed under any inelastic scale of 
hours and wages that applied itself 
to the country at large. Therefore, the 
Supreme Court saved the masses of out 
merchants from insolvency when tt 
found these laws to be unconstitutional. 

Right here is where the Republican 
party will find an opportunity for 4 
healthful and patriotic opposition 
paternalistic government. It must first 
develop a new and fresh and preferably 
a young leadership—such, for example, 
as might be trained in that young 
Republican with a background of edt 
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cation and a tradition of service who 
won his way through defeated ranks 
into the United States Senate from 
Massachusetts. The party must then 
choose an objective which, while con- 
forming to its historic policy of indi- 
yidualistic progress, will carry it into 
new contacts with human welfare. But 
no party can expand its base of opera- 
tions unless it has the loyal support of 
its members, and that support must 
come primarily from our captains of 
industry. The expansion of that base 
should be fixed upon a new and perhaps 
a startling principle of social adjust- 
ment, which I venture to formulate 
here. It is this: The men whose genius 
has built up and continues to build up 
the American industrial system must 
henceforth, in every field of activity, 
pay a just price for the chartered privi- 
lege of exploiting the country’s re- 
sources. Let us take the case of a man 
whose confident and adventurous spirit 
surveys a virgin tract of land and im- 
pels him to risk his money in taking 
from the earth the coal, or gas, or oil, 
or ore that would forever lie hidden 
there but for him. It is right that this 
pioneer, whether he explores the ground 
or fabricates its substance in the shop, 
should have a constant margin of gain 
a his reward for developing new 
sources of national wealth. But he 
would be utterly helpless in his dreams 
of production and manufacture but for 
the labor of those citizens who do his 
work. The conclusion of this theory, 
therefore, must require him to com- 
pensate these associates in his enter- 
prise whereby their standard of living 
will approximate the comfort of his 
own. Summed up, this new policy 
means that those who exploit the re- 
sources of America should distribute 
the major income equitably among 
those who furnish the capital and those 
who provide the labor. This plan will 
put 20,000,000 citizens on the income 
tax list instead of the 2,000,000 who are 
now paying the huge costs of Govern- 
ment, it will do away with confiscator 

taxes On estates, it will restore the thrift 


from which we build up the savings and 
life insurance of our people, it will 
destroy the tyranny of labor leaders and 
the destructive violence which they 
provoke, and it will abolish the dole 
and the emergency work which is now 
menacing the solvency of the nation. 

The money for this new policy of 
wages and hours will be we by the 
consumers in higher prices for the prod- 
uct, and a Republican tariff that aims 
to protect American high wages against 
the world will do the rest. We shall 
then buy everything at home that is 
made or grown at home—always a 
Republican doctrine that brings pros- 
perity to our country. In agriculture 
the plan should look to the ownership 
of his farm by every farmer, and make 
him the master of the soil. 

We should grudge no man his for- 
tune, nor the evidences of wealth shown 
in the beautiful homes of successful 
men, together with their spacious 
grounds, their paintings, statues, and 
yachts, and every luxury of modern life; 
but let the spread of things be ever up- 
ward toward all those who strive for 
their portion in the battle of life. 

With such an attitude toward the 
new civilization, the Republican party 
will still be the party of progress 
through the individual, as against an 
administration that insists on keeping 
the nation in leading strings, whereby 
the masses of our people must continue 
to regard the President, as the indig- 
enous Indians used to do, as the Great 
Father at Washington. 

In the meantime, the policies and 
opinions which must come into con- 
flict between parties, as between indi- 
viduals, will exercise a beneficial and 
healthful influence upon the nation. 
All men will agree that a party of op- 
position is essential to the preservation 
of liberty. Mr. Roosevelt is now our 
President—the President of all the 
American people; and he will be re- 
spected and supported by the nation in 
proportion as he subjects his plans to 
the saving principle of essential com- 
promise. 
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VOLTAIRE DIDN’T SAY IT 
(Continued from Page 162) 


celebrated words. An Englishwoman, Miss E. 
Beatrice Hall, writing under the pen name of S. G. 
Tallentyre in her book **The Friends of Voltaire’ 
(1906), invented the phrase in an attempt to 
interpret Voltaire’s hostile attitude toward the 
French philosopher Helvétius, the materialism of 
whose book ‘‘On the Mind’’ so excited his dis- 
favor. When challenged by a correspondent 
Miss Tallentyre replied [New York Times, Sep- 
tember 1, 1935] in part: 

“I believe I did use in it [“The Friends of 
Voltaire’] the phrase, ‘I wholly disapprove of 
what you say, but will defend to the death your 
right to say it,’ as a description of Voltaire’s 
attitude to . . . freedom of expression in general. 
I do not think; and I did not intend to imply, 
that Voltaire used these words verbatim, and 
should be surprised if they are found in any of his 
works. They are rather a paraphrase of Voltaire's 
words in the Essay on Tolerance—‘Think for 
yourselves and let others enjoy the privilege 
to do so, too.’ *’ 

And here we marvel that any author could 
stray so far from the straight path of direct quota- 
tion. Yet she sticks to it—with adroit saving 
words—in her later book ‘‘Voltaire in His Let- 
ters’’ (1919) when she says: 

‘““When in 1759 ‘On the Mind’ was burnt by 
the public hangman in company with Voltaire's 

em ‘On Natural Law,’ though he had soundly 

ated (and roundly abused) Helvétius’ master- 
piece, he fought for its right to live, tooth and 
nail, up hill and down dale, on the essentially 
Voltairean principle: ‘I wholly disapprove of 
what you say—and will defend to the Tech your 
right to say it.’ "’ 

In spite of this explicit evidence, the error will 
doubtless persist. The New York Herald Tribune 
continues to carry the sentence as subhead to the 
title “‘Opinions of the Week,’’ across its Sunday 
page accrediting it to Voltaire. But his writings 
can be combed through and through without the 
I-disapprove-of-everything-you-say remark com- 
ing to light, because it is not there. We must 
now assign this false attribution to the same ob- 
livion that should be occupied by that mousetrap 
quotation regularly given to Emerson but rightly 
belonging to Elbert Hubbard. 


ALWAYS THE UTOPIANS 
Life is a very complex thing. No theory will 
match its varied pattern, and the men who are 
dangerous are the men who go on to propound 
theories which will make a new pattern for 
society and a new model for the universe. These 
are the men who are not to be trusted. 


—Wooprow WILson 


TASTE FOR READING 


The taste for reading is one of the most precious 
possessions of life. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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